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EXTENSION OF THE SUGAR ACT OF 1948, AS AMENDED. 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, 1960 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10:10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. Hon. Harold D. 
Cooley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Cooley, Poage, Grant, Gathings, Mc- 
Millan, Abernethy, Albert, Abbott, Thompson, Jones of Missouri, 
Hagen, Johnson of Wisconsin, Bass, Jennings, Matthews, Coad, 
Breeding, Stubblefield, Hogan, Levering, Hoeven, Dague, Belcher, 
Melntire, Dixon, Smith of Kansas, Teague of California, Quie, Short, 
Mrs. May, Pirnie, and Latta. 

Also present: Christine S. Gallagher, clerk; Hyde Murray, assistant’ 
clerk; John J. Heimburger, counsel; and Francis LeMay, consultant. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will please be in order. 

We have the honor of having with us this morning the very dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State with whom many of us have served in 
the House. We are delighted, Mr. Secretary, to have you here. We 
regret having to call you away from other important duties to appear 
here, but this is a matter of considerable importance which is before 
the committee for consideration this morning—it is of very great and 
grave importance, and that is the reason we asked you to appear here. 

We have before us three bills, H.R. 12311, H.R. 12534, and H.R. 
12624, which will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(H.R. 12311, H.R. 12534, and H.R. 12624 follow): 


[H R. 12311, 86th Cong., 2d sess, Rept. No. 1746] 
{Insert the part printed in italic] 
A BILL To extend for one year the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 412 of the Sugar Act of 1948 (relating 
to termination of the powers of the Secretary under the Act) is amended by striking 
out “1960” in each place it appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof “1961’’. 

Sec. 2. Sections 4501(c) and 6412(d) (relating to the termination and refund 
of taxes on sugar) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 are amended bv striking 
out “1961” in each place it appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘1962”’. 

Src. 3. Section 204(c) of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended (relating to pro- 
ration of deficits), is amended by striking out ‘‘shall not be reduced’’ and inserting 
‘may be reduced’’. 


z 
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[H.R. 12534, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To extend the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, for one year and to authorize presidential action 
during the time Congress is not in session if such action is in the national interest or is necessary to insure 
an adequate supply of sugar, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 204(c) of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, (relating to proration of deficits) is amended by striking out “shall not 
be reduced”’ and inserting ‘“‘may be reduced’’. 

Sec. 2. Section 408 of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended (relating to suspension 
of quotas), is amended to designate such section as subsection ‘‘(a)’’; and to add a 
new subsection ‘‘(b)’’ as follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of title II of this Act, for the period 
ending with the convening of the Eighty-seventh Congress, (1) upon a finding by 
the President that it is necessary, in the national interest, or to insure adequate 
supplies of sugar, that the quota for any calendar year, for any foreign country 
(other than the Republic of the Philippines) should be reduced, the President— 

*‘(i) if the Congress has not adjourned sine die, shall immediately notify 
the Congress of such findings (setting forth his reasons therefor) submit 
recommendations for implementing such findings, and request appropriate 
congressional action thereon, or, 

“(ii) if the Congress has adjourned sine die, may decrease, upon such 
finding, any such quota in such amount as he shall determine to be necessary. 
Such reduction shall become effective immediately upon the publication in the 
Federal Register of the President’s proclamation thereof; 

“(2) For the purposes of meeting the requirements of consumers in the United 
States, the Secretary is authorized to cause or permit to be imported into the 
United States, in such manner, from such sources and subject to such terms and 
conditions as he deems appropriate under the prevailing circumstances, a quantity 
of raw sugar, not in excess of the sum of any reductions in quotas made pursuant 
to this subsection; (3) where the Secretary determines it appropriate to the 
manner in which he exercises such authority, he shall take into consideration 
acquiring such quantity of sugar from the other countries for which quotas or 
prorations thereof are provided for in section 202(c) on the basis of the quotas 
or prorations thereof for such countries then in effect, to the extent such countries 
may be able to supply such quantity; and (4) if the Secretary finds that raw sugar 
is not reasona ly available, he may, as provided in (2) above, cause or permit to 
be imported such quantity of sugar in the form of direct-consumption sugar as 
may be required.’’ 

SEc. 3. Section 412 of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended (relating to termina- 
tion of the powers of the Secretary under the Act, is amended by striking out 
“1960” in each place it appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1961”. 

Src. 4. Sections 4501(e) and 6412(d) (relating to the termination and refund of 
taxes on sugar) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 are amended by striking out 
“1961” in each place it appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1962’, 





[H.R. 12624, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To extend the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, for one year; to authorize Presidential action during 
the time Congress is not in session if such action is in the national interest or is necessary to insure an 
adequate supply of sugar; to stabilize the quota for Cuba; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 202 of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, (relating to proration of quotas) is amended by adding at the end théreof 
the following new subsection (f): 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision of this title II, for 1960 and 1961, 
the quota or applicable proration thereof for Cuba together with the prorstion 
of deficits, if any, to Cuba pursuant to section 204 shall not exceed three million 
one hundred and nineteen thousand six hundred and fifty-five short tons, raw 
value; and an amount of sugar equal to the amount, if any, which would have 
been prorated to Cuba, either as a deficit or as a quota proration or both, but for 
the operation of this subsection, shall be treated as a deficit for Cuba and shall 
be apportioned as provided in section 204.” 

Sec. 2. Section 204(c) of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended (relating to prora- 
tion of deficits), is amended by striking out ‘‘shall not be reduced”’ and inserting 
“may be reduced’’. 
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EXTENSION OF SUGAR ACT OF 1948, AS AMENDED 3 


Sec. 3. Section 408 of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended (relating to suspension 
of quotas), is amended to designate such seetion as subsection “‘(a)’’; and to add 
a new subsection ‘‘(b)’’ as follows: 

“(b) Notwithsvanding the provisions of title II of this Act, for the period 
ending with the conve ning of the Kighty-seventh Congress, (1) upon a finding 
by the President that it is necessary, in the national interest, or to insure adequate 
supplies of sugar, that the quota for any calendar year, for any foreign country 
{other than the Republic of the Philippines) should be reduced, the President— 

“(i) if the Congress has not adjourned sine die, shall immediately notify 
the Congress of such findings (setting forth his reasons therefor), submit 
recommendations for implementing such findings, and request appropriate 
congressional action thereon, or, 

“(ii) if the Congress has adjourned sine die, may decrease, upon such 
finding, any such quota in such amount as he shall determine to be necessary; 
such reduction shall become effective immediately upon the publication in 
the Federal Register of the President’s proclamation thereof; 

(2) for the purposes of meeting the requirements of consumers in the United 
States, the Secretary is authorized to cause or permit to be brought or imported 
into or marketed in the United States, in such manner, from such sources and 
subject to such terms and conditions as he deems appropriate under the prevailing 
circumstances, a quantity of raw sugar, not in excess of the sum of any reductions 
in quotas made pursuant to this subsection; (3) where the Secretary determines 
it appropriate to the manner in which he exercises such authority, he shall take 
into consideration acquiring such quantity of sugar from the other countries for 
which quotas or prorations thereof are provided for in section 202(c) on the basis 
of the quotas or prorations thereof for such countries then in effect, to the extent 
such countries may be able to supply such quantity; and (4) if the Seeretary finds 
that raw sugar is not reasonably available, he may, as provided in (2) above, 
cause or permit to be brought or imported into or marketed in the United States 
such quantity of sugar in the form of direct-consumption sugar as may be 
required.” 

Sec. 4. Sections 101(j), 203, 205(a), 209(a), 209(c), and 307 of the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as «mended, are each amended by striking out the words “the Territory 
of’’ in each place where they appear therein. 

Sec. 5. Section 412 of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended (relating to termina- 
tion of the powers of the Secretary under the Act), is amended by striking out 
1960” in each place it appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1961’. 

Sec. 6. Sections 4501(c) and 6412(d) (relating to the termination and refund 
of taxes on sugar) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 are amended by striking 
out ‘1961’’ in each place it appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof “1962’’. 


The CHatrRMAN. I notice that you have a prepared statement, 
Mr. Secretary, and I will ask that you not be interrupted until after 


you have concluded your statement, and then I am sure that we will 
have some questions. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, SECRETARY OF 
STATE; ACCOMPANIED BY THOMAS C. MANN, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, AND WILLIAM 
B. MACOMBER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR CON- 
GRESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Secretary Herter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The adminis- 
tration’s recommendations for amendment on the Sugar Act were 
submitted to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to the 
Vice President on March 15, 1960, by the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Very few changes were recommended. These recommenda- 
tions included a 4-year extension and certain technical changes in 
the act which were designed to make the Sugar Act operate more 
smoothly and effectively. 

In addition, the Congress was asked to delegate to the President 
authority to reduce the quota of any country other than the Republic 
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of the Philippines (whose quota is established by treaty) when» he 
found it necessary to do so in the national interest or to insure adequate 
supplies of sugar. The Secretary of Agriculture, who administers 
the Sugar Act, and the Secretary of State, who must consider the 
effect which any change in domestic legislation may have on our 
international commitments, were agreed that such authority was 
necessary under existing circumstances. 

The primary reason for requesting this grant of interim authority 
to adjust quotas was to safeguard consumers in this country from 
possible interruptions in supply and fluctuations in price. I need 
not tell you that our concern was with conditions in Cuba. Under 
the terms of the Sugar Act presently in effect, Cuba enjoys a quota 
of 3,119,655 tons, or approximately one-third of the total U.S. re- 
quirements for sugar, currently estimated at 9,400,000 tons for 1960. 
In addition, the present law provides that the Cuban quota be in- 
creased if deficits are declared in the domestic areas, as now appears 
certain, This is a very large proportion (and I am speaking of the 
3-million-plus tons) of our total sugar supply. 

In the past Cuba has been a dependable source, responsive to the 
U.S. needs and responsible in situations of emergency. Cuban pro- 
duction in recent years, approximately 5.8 million tons in 1958 and 
6 million tons in 1959, has been more than adequate to meet the needs 
of the United States and to supply Cuba’s traditional world markets. 
It should be noted that for most of the time since the Sugar Act 
went into effect, the price received by Cuba for sales to the United 
States has been higher than the price prevailing on world markets. 
However, for a period of serveral months in 1950 and 1951, during 
the Korean war, and again in 1957, following the Suez crisis, Cuba 
continued to supply sugar to the United States even though the world 
price was at levels considerably higher than these prevailing in the 
United States. 

Recent developments, however, have raised questions in our minds 
as to whether Cuba will be a dependable source in the future. Cuban 
official spokesmen have announced, not once but on many occasions, 
their desire to diversify agricultural production and to eliminate what 
they have termed “the evils of monoproduction,” and ‘‘the dependence 
on foreign markets.”’ Steps already taken to achieve this professed 
objective, in addition to the problems inherent in the government’s 
plan to redistribute the land under the Agrarian Law, have led knowl- 
edgeable observers to predict that Cuba’s sugar production will soon 
register a decline of at least 1 million tons from current levels. 

Here, I may point out that there is a misprint, a mistake in the 
mimeographed copy furnished to you, and the next two and one half 
lines should be stricken out. 

What implementation of this program will do to Cuba’s sugar pro- 
duction over the long term is uncertain at this time, but we cannot 
exclude the possibility of a further, progressive decline in years to 
come. 

It should also be borne in mind, in connection with Cuba’s future 
ability to supply the U.S. market, that the Cuban Government has 
recently entered into an agreement with the Soviet Union under which 
it is committed to supply 1 million tons of sugar annually during the 
next 5 years. Trade agreements have also been signed recently with 
East Germany, and Poland, calling for shipments of 60,000 tons, and 
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50,000 tons, respectively. Reports are current that an agreement 
involving the shipment of a half million tons of sugar to Communist 
China is presently under active consideration. This would be in 
addition to 80,000 tons sold to Communist China in March. 

Because of these and other circumstances, this would be an ap- 
propriate time for the United States to see sk ways to diversify its 
sources of supply and reduce the dependence of its consumers on 
Cuban sugar, the supply of which may become increasingly uncertain. 
It is noted that, on the last two occasions when the Sugar Act was re- 
vised, the Congress made changes which had the effect of giving more 
of our market to other producers and limiting the share of the market 
going to Cuba. However, even with a substantial reduction from 
present levels, Cuba would be by far the Tate ‘st single source of sugar 
for the United States. 

In conclusion, while of course we are convinced that the original 
administration recommendations were sound, our position on the bills 
which [ understand are still actively before the committee or the House 
as they relate to Presidential authority is as follows. ‘We believe it 
would be a serious mistake to deny the President authority to act in 


this area. And while we believe that the national interest could be 
better ie cte - rer the flexible authority to the President as pro- 
vided in H.R. 12534, I nevertheless believe we could operate within 


the ie flexible aelioatey which would be provided in H.-R. 12624. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Secretary, we thank you very much for your 
statement. I suppose that you are aware of the facts that the ad- 
ministration did not submit a sugar bill or a proposed sugar bill during 
the entire first session of this Congress. This ¢ ommittee was prep: ared 
to consider sugar legislation early in the first session of this Congress, 
and would have, but for the sad situation which developed in Cuba. 

We postponed any consideration of proposed legislation relating to 
the sugar program. And finally, the session adjourned. Nothing 
took place. 

At no time during the first session of this Congress did anyone 
urge this committee to hold hearings on the Sugar Act. We had 
numerous conferences during the entire period of the first session and 

arly in this session. 

In March of this year the administration transmitted to the Con- 
gress a bill which in routine fashion the Speaker sent to this com- 
mittee, proposing a 4-year extension of the Sugar Act, which did not 
contemplate reopening of the quotas, but contemplated an extension 
for 4 years, with some technical changes, as you have suggested, and 
with the delegation of power to the Pre sident, as you have suggested, 
to act at any time with reference to the sugar quotas. That is, if he 
considered such action necessary in order to meet and satisfy the 
domestic needs. 

In an effort to satisfy that position, this committee adopted an 
amendment which we do think insures an adequate supply of sugar 
for our domestic markets, because we gave to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the additional right to declare deficits and to increase quotas 
for the current year in any area, where he deems advisable. We felt 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, with that amendment would be 
able to insure adequate supplies of sugar at all times, without it 
being necessary to go into the world markets to obtain the sugar. 
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And then I believe that at other meetings which were more or less 
political, or so-called, it was suggested that you might need to act in 
the interests of national security for the national welfare. That 
proposition of delegation of power was considered by this committee 
and deemed unnecessary, and we introduced a bill for a 1-year exten- 
sion with no change in the law other than the granting of the power 
to the Secretary I have just mentioned. 

That bill is pending before the Rules Committee. We were to 
appear before the Rules Committee last Wednesday, but Tuesday 
afternoon, another bill was introduced which was different from the 
administration bill. As a result of that, we called off our hearing 
before the Rules Committee. 

I might explain to you and the other gentlemen that notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the President transmitted a suggested bill to us 
sometime back, no Member of Congress in either party has introduced 
that bill in the House of Representatives. So that bill is not up for 
consideration this morning. In fact, we are exploring the program 
and the policy which is involved for the grant of power to the Execu- 
tive as is requested. Apparently, no one is in favor of a 4-year 
extension. 

Earlier in the first session of the Congress, I believe there were 
40 or 50 bills introduced, providing for an indefinite extension of the 
Sugar Act. It was not proposed that we should change the quotas 
or alter the bill in any way. We were urged to extend the act as it 
was. And that situation existed until March 15, when we received 
this bill in an executive communication to the Speaker of the House— 
the bill that was introduced on Tuesday evening, before we were to 
appear before the Rules Committee. I am sure you are familiar 
with that—— 

Secretary Herter. This is the last one I refer to, yes; introduced 
by Mr. Hoeven. That bill varies from the previous bills in the setting 
of the maximum quota. 

The CuarrMan. Takes away from Cuba the right to participate in 
the deficit, and it takes away the right to participate in the growth 
formula. 

Under the basic sugar legislation, the formula in the law is 55-45— 
55 percent to domestic and 45 percent to other countries. 

The administration, I think, has advocated that formula. In the 
year 1956 the formula was adopted. It was understood at that time 
that it was to be a permanent, fixed formula in the law. 

Under the bill that you last referred to, that formula would be 
changed—the formula which seems to be acceptable to all parties 
both foreign and domestic. I wonder if you realize the substantial 
change that would be brought about if the last bill which you referred 
to were enacted into law? 

Secretary Herter. I do. 

The CuarrMan. That means a change from 55-45 to 85-15. I 
suppose you also are aware of the fact that in our domestic areas, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, we have a substantial deficit of, I think, 
500,000 tons. Our cane producers are not producing that amount of 
cane and these producers have not been able to fill their adjusted 
quotas. 

With respect to the proposition submitted, the effect of it is that 
we will take away, roughly, 200,000 tons from Cuba, or will withhold 
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200,000 tons from Cuba, 85 percent of which will go to domestic pro- 
ducers, and 15 percent to the others. That, of course, is a drastic 
change and it is a definite reduction in Cuba’s participation in our 
market. And it would restrict imports from foreign countries into 
our markets, because, normally, 45 percent of it would go to the foreign 
countries. 

That bill, further, has no provision for reallocation of any quota we 
might take away from any country. So then you would immediately 
have to rely upon the discretion of someone in the Department to 
obtain the sugar wherever obtainable because it would be within their 
discretion, anything to the contrary notwithstanding. 

I will say this to you, and I think that. the members of the com- 
mittee will bear me out, that all of the countries want an additional 
quota. Many of the countries that do not now participate in our 
program want to participate in our program. I think that I can 
safely say that not a single representative of a single full-duty coun- 
try has urged me to open the quotas, to the end that they might 
participate; that is, this year. Everyone who has talked to me has 
seemed to agree that in our unfortunate situation we should extend 
the act 1 year and wait and see what happens. No country has urged 
us to reopen the quotas, although they want to participate; and, if 
the quotas are opened, I am sure that they will participate. 

Mrs. May, in her area, has constituents who want to participate. 
And down in Texas, there are others who want to participate. That 
is also true of Oklahoma and other parts of the country where there 
are farmers who want to start growing beets, but even they are willing, 
apparently, to wait for a year to see what does develop. 

The reason we asked you to come here is that it is a question of who 
is to participate and who is not to participate. I do not think that it is 
a question of whether it is 1 year or 5 years or permanent legislation. 
I think that it is 1 year or nothing. I think we must have a closed 
rule, or we will not have a sugar program. 

This sugar program is vital to all of the people in the country. Iam 
sure that you know that the objective of the original act was to protect 
our domestic industry, and that objective has been accomplished. 
The program has operated so well and so successfully that the average 
housewife was not aware of the fact that we had a program. Every- 
one has told me that they wanted a 1-year extension—all of the in- 
dustrial users I have heard from have said that they wanted a 1-year 
extension with no changes. 

These people are businessmen, and they are interested, of course, in 
their own future welfare. 

Mr. Hoeven, the ranking minority member of this committee has 
introduced a l-year bill. I introduced a 1-year bill. Maybe there 
are some 4-year bills pending. I think that Dr. Dixon has introduced 
a 4-year bill. And there are some bills pending for extensions for 
different periods of extension time. 

If we open up the quota section, however, it occurs to me that 
everybody should be given an opportunity to be heard. 

The administration’s bill proposes to give to the mainland producers 
an additional 200,000 tons. It did not specify where it was coming 
from, but that is it. That bill has no sponsor, no one has come 
forward with that bill in its entirety. 
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Just exactly what the purpose is in the administration’s bill request- 
ing the granting of 200,000 additional tons to the mainland producers, 
's a question, because they cannot fill any part of that 200,000 tons, 
we know. We also know full well that the sugar producers in the 
beet-growing area are not in a position economically to produce those 
quantities for consumption. 

All of the people who are processing sugar on the mainland are 
interested in this legislation. 

I say all of this to give you the background, and to tell you how 
constantly we have considered it. This is not something that has 
been delayed to the last minute. We started consideration of it a 
long time ago. We have not held hearings, because there has been 
no demand for a hearing. The hearings in 1956 went on for weeks, as 
well as in 1955. They went on and on, and everybody was given an 
opportunity to be heard. We thought that we had written a fair 
and equitable bill. We know now that there must be a revision of 
some of it. 

I understand that the administration which you speak for asks for 
an extension of the act as is, with a grant of powers to the President 
to change the quotas when he deems it necessary to the national 
interests. He went no further than that. 

Secretary Herter. And the 200,000 tons. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are going to give that up, are you not? 

Secretary HERTER. I am not. 

The CHatrrMan. You have asked for the 200,000 tons, but I do not 
think that Mr. Hoeven’s bill asked for the 200,000 tons. He asked 
for an extension and a grant ef power. I want to make one concluding 
statement. 

I have been on this committee 26 years. I have more or less grown 
up with the sugar law. I have participated in the preparation and 
passage of all of the laws relating to sugar since I have been on the 
committee. And I can truthfully say that never before in more than 
25 years, has this legislation become involved in partisan politics. 
I think that it is unfortunate, that it is now for the first time involved 
in partisan politics, as indicated by the votes in the committee. And 
as indicated by this vicious unwarranted propaganda from the 
Republican headquarters across the street, which in effect says that 
anyone who votes for this committee bill is soft on Communism and 
pro-Castro. That statement is an indictment of every Democrat on 
this committee and is suggesting a despicable political effort, when it 
puts this program into partisan politics. 

I want to sum up by saying that you are here to speak for the 
admunistration, and if I understand it, you are asking only for three 
things—the extension of the act, you say for 1 vyear—and 200,000 tons, 
and that leaves a third thing, the delegation of power to the President. 
That is your recommendation? 

Secretary Herter. That is substantially correct. 

The CuarrMan. To put it another way, you do not recommend a 
definite cut in the sugar quota to Cuba at this time? 

Secretary Herter. We have not recommended that, but we have 
said that we can live with that bill, and if that should be the will of 
the committee and Congress, we feel that we can. 

The CuarrmMan. You have not recommended a limitation—that is 
not the policy you have adopted toward Cuba. 
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Secretary Herter. I have indicated preferences in the concluding 
paragraph of my statement. We want to see a bill enacted. 

Mr. Horven. I do not think that this is the time or the place to 
engage in a general debate as to the merits of particular legislation or 
any attempt to discredit any piece of legislation. I do not want to 
get into an argument with my good chairman about some of the 
things he has said. 

Mr. Secretary, I want you to know that the committee is very 
strongly divided on the legislation that is being discussed here. 

| have joined with the chairman in feeling that a l-year extension 
of the act was about all we could hope for-at this session. I did pro- 
ose an amendment which would give the President authority to 
ower quotas when Congress was not in session, but that amendment 
was voted down in the committee. 

I wanted the President to have the authority to reduce quotas 
when the Congress was not in session. That proposal was incorpo- 
rated in the bill I introduced. 

Later, it became very apparent, at least to me and to others on 
my side of this committee, that it would be absolutely impossible to 
get a closed rule, which the chairman and I were both interested in, 
unless we put in more restrictive language, such as was incorporated 
in my last bill, H.R. 12624. 

That bill simply does this, it extends the Sugar Act for 1 year. It 
gives the President authority to lower the quotas when Congress is 
not in session which, for all practical purposes, would be the period 
from the adjournment of the present Congress until Congress recon- 
venes in January. 

| think I express the overwhelming sentiment of the people of the 
United States and, certainly, of the Congress, that this man Castro 
shall not have any windfall and that he is going to behave in the 
meantime. We can review the entire situation next year. If Mr. 
Castro is out of office at that time and we have a more friendly person 
in charge of the Cuban Government, we can carefully review the 
matter and make a readjustment of the quotas. 

We are dealing with a dictator now at our back door, conniving 
with the Soviet and with Communist China, intimidating us, taking 
over American property, and in general, permitting the Communists 
to take over that island. 

It seems to me that the proposal that I have made is one which will 
protect Cuba in spite of Castro’s actions. Most certainly, it will 
protect the United States of America and the consumers and the 
producers in this country 

Under my proposal we are simply saying to Mr. Castro, ““You are 
not going to participate in the windfall,” some 156,000 tons of sugar 
which would come his way due to the deficit which is occurring in the 
quotas of Puerto Rico and Hawaii. We are not giving him one ounce 
more or less than he is presently receiving. I do not think that there 
is anything unfair about that. 

It is my opinion that if there is to be a closed rule it will have to be 
a rule that makes my bill in order so it may be considered by the 
House. I think that it would be disastrous to have this legislation 
brought up under an open rule, because it would open up the entire 
quota proposition, involving not only our domestic producers, but our 
treaty commitments with the Philippines. Furthermore, other coun- 
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tries such as Mexico, and Brazil would want their share. If open de- 
bate is permitted in the House of Representatives, Castro would be 
castigated and condemned in no uncertain terms and many things 
would be said which might further affect our international relations. 
Commonsense should dictate that that we go forward with a 1- -year 
extension with the Presidential authority to handle the situation 
when Congress is not in session. 

Mr. Poace. [ want to ask a question, Mr. Herter, if you will permit 
it. Does the State Department still follow the philosophy that we 
should distribute our sugar 55 percent to the domestic producers and 
45 percent to the oversea producers—is that still our policy? 

Secretary Herter. That has been our policy right along. 

Mr. Poace. I know it has been. But is it the policy now? 

Secretary Herter. It is still our policy. The question as to 
whether or not there should be any change in the Cuban quota as such 
is a matter that I think, perhaps, we c ould discuss in executive session 
where we can talk about the political implications of it. 

Mr. Poage. I am one of those who 4 years ago wanted to cut the 
Cuban program. 

The CHarRMAN. And so was I. 

Mr. Poaae. Mr. Cooley and I stood to the last in the conference 
committee, and we were the two who were left there when our other 
three House members voted against us. We voted to cut the Cuban 
quota 4 years ago. I am still for cutting the Cuban quota. I am 
one who does not think that it is doing this country any good to make 
Mr. Castro stronger than he is. But I also recognize the danger of 
making a martyr of him. 

Do you think there is any danger of making a martyr out of Mr. 
Castro? 

Secretary Herter. I would doubt it. 

Mr. PoaGe. You do not think taking the sugar quota away from 
Cuba would make the Cubans or other Latins look on Castro as a 
martyr? 

Secretary Herter. On the other hand, as you may recall, the 
administration bill recommended no specific changes in the quota, but 
it asked Presidential discretion, if it should be in the national interest 
to do so, and of course remembering we have to protect our domestic 
markets, to reallocate quotas. 

Mr. Poaaer. I know that; and the primary purpose of that request 
was as you state to secure an adequate supply of sugar to the United 
States. ‘The primary reason for requesting the interim authority to 
adjust quotas was to safeguard the interests of this country from pos- 
sible interruption in the supply of this product. That was the primary 
purpose? 

Secretary Herter. That is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. That has been completely answered by the amend- 
ments that Mr. Cooley has placed in the bill, has it not? 

Secretary Herter. Yes, I think it has. 

Mr. Poace. That is no longer a valid reason for asking for this 
power, is it? 

Secretary Herter. The amendment, as I understand it, that Mr. 
Cooley has put in his bill gives to the Secretary of Agriculture certain 
discretionary power. We have asked that there be put in the hands 
of the President, power to reduce the quota if the President sees fit 
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to do so for either reason, that of protecting our own markets, and 
assuring of supply, or for reasons of national interest. 

Mr. Poaaer. I know, but I am asking the question whether or not 
the Cooley amendment had not completely taken care of what you 
describe as the primary purpose of your request? 

Secretary Herter. Well, the Cooley amendment does this. The 
deficit has to actually occur before the Secretary of Agriculture, under 
the Cooley amendment, as I understand it, can act. 

The Presidential discretion would allow taking action prior, when 
something was imminent. 

Mr. Poaae. I believe that the wording in the Cooley amendment 
provides that if the Secretary finds that there “will be” a shortage 
that he may declare a deficit and reallocate the sugar quota and pre- 

vent a shortage, so that it is up to the Secretary of Agriculture, if he 
foresees the possibility of a deficit, then he can take care of it under 
the Cooley amendment. And all I am trying to get to here is—and I 
am sure that you realize it is true—the Cooley amendment takes care 
of this situation which you have described as being the primary reason 
for making the request. That is right, is it not? 

Secretary Herter. I would assume so. 

Mr. Poace. I think it is right. 

Secretary Herrer. I do not pretend to be an expert in the domestic 
operations of this act. The Department of Agriculture would testify 
to that. 

Mr. Poace. You have given two reasons for wanting it—one of 
them is that you say that the primary reason is that you are con- 
cerned with the consumers of the United States. I think it is clear 
that Mr. Cooley’s proposal takes care of that. There is nothing left 
in your request except that the President have the power to exercise 
it when he thinks it is in the national interest, whether it relates to 
sugar or for some other purpose; that is all, is it not? 

Secretary Herter. That is the principal thing. 

Mr. Poaae. I think it is. Now then, I want to get it clear, does 
the State Department feel it is desirable to maintain the 55—45 division, 
of the present act? 

Secretary Herter. I have just been consulting with my colleague, 
Mr. Mann here, who is very familiar with this ‘legislation. And as 
far as we are concerned there has been no change in our attitude on 
that. 

On the other hand, an emergency may arise which is described by 
Mr. Hoeven which might make it desirable to make that change. 

Mr. Poace. Do you understand or consider the Hoeven bill to make 
a change in the 55-45 basic distribution of sugar? 

Secretary Herter. As I stated before, we would prefer to have 
complete flexibility to rest with the President, which is in H.R. 12534, 
the second Hoeven bill. 

Mr. Poaae. In other words, rather than pass the first one, to pass 
the second one? 

Secretary Herter. On the other hand, if it is the desire of the 
Congress that there be the limitation in H.R. 12624, we can live 
with it. 

Mr. Poace. I know that, but would you prefer to have 

Secretary Herter. That is the way I testified. 
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Mr. Poace. You would prefer the third section of the bill. In 
addition to what our chairman has said as to this release, Mr. Hoeven 
has been quoted as saying, “I do not know why Mr. Cooley should 
take this pro-Castro position.” 

Did the State Department consider that Mr. Cooley takes a pro- 
Castro position? 

Mr. Horven. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. In this open hearing I deny that I ever made such a 
statement. 

Mr. Poace. I am glad to have you deny it. I hope that you will 
ask the New York Times to repudiate that statement. 

Mr. Hoeven. I have not read the article. I know nothing about 
it. I never made any such statement. 

Mr. Poacr. Will you ask the Times to repudiate that statement? 

Mr. Hoeven. I will be glad to call their attention to it. 

Mr. Poace. You will call their attention to the fact that that is 
false? JI am asking about the statement, does the State Depart- 
ment— 

Mr. Horven. The State Department—ask them. 

Mr. Poacer. Does the State Department feel that Mr. Cooley has 
taken a pro-Castro position? 

Secretary Herter. The State Department, as far as I know, has 
never discussed this matter one way or another from the point of 
view of Mr. Cooley. Certainly, I am not going to indict any Member 
of the Congress for any position that he holds. I have tried to make 
it clear that we feel that under existing circumstances that the bill 
should contain the right to the President, when Congress is not in 
session, to reduce the quotas, if he believes it is in our national interest. 

Mr. Poace. And you feel that does not carry with it any danger 
of making a martyr out of Mr. Castro and maintaining him longer 
than he would otherwise be able to maintain his position? 

Secretary Herter. I do not. 

Mr. Poacr. Then do you feel that there is any danger of making a 
martyr of Mr. Castro if we take away from him some of the sugar that 
the present law would let go to Cuba? 

Secretary Herter. Not necessarily. Obviously, under the Sugar 
Act, this is a matter, essentially, of domestic legislation. 

Mr. Poaar. We have the right to do it, of course. The only ques- 
tion is one of expediency. 

Secretary Herter. As you yourself have said, you have done it, 
and you have done it in previous Sugar Acts. 

Mr. PoaGce. IsaidI tried to. But that was long before I ever heard 
the name of Mr. Castro. I do not want to do anything which may 
perpetuate Mr. Castro down there, but you feel that there is no serious 
danger in taking sugar away which under the existing law would go to 
Cuba? 

Secretary Herter. No, obviously not. We would not otherwise 
ask for the authority 

Mr. Poace. You say, obviously not. 

Secretary Herter. For the authority to the President. If he feels 
that it is in the national interest to do so, to give him that authority, 
and if he should exercise that authority, we would assume that he 
would be doing it in our national interest. 
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Mr. PoaGce. Then if that danger does not exist, and the committee 
took away a very substantial amount of sugar, such as 200,000. or 
400,000 or one-half million tons, or a million tons from Cuba, and 
reallocated it to other countries, would the State Department object? 

Secretary Herter. We have not favored the reallocation this year, 
because of the very thing that the chairman brought out that this 
would require very long hearings with the interests of everyone here 
involved to be heard. 

Mr. Larva. I would like to hear the Secretary’s answer. 

The CHarrMAN. Would you state your answer, Mr. Secretary? 
Mr. Latta did not hear it. 

Mr. Larra. They were all talking at the same time. 

Mr. Poaage. I did not ask him if he wanted to, I asked him if he felt 
that there was any danger in doing it. 

Secretary Herter. We have asked that that discretion be left in 
the hands of the President when the Congress is not in session. 

Mr. PoaGer. I understand that; 1 understand that; but the Congress 
is in session right now. Iam one of the Members of this Congress 
who would like to take away one-half million tons from Cuba and will 
vote for it today, if the State Department feels that it is not dangerous 
to the welfare of the United States. I want to know your position on 
it. 

Secretary Herrer. I think that the most important thing if the 
United States is going to exercise that kind of authority is that the 
timing of it should be very carefully observed. Obviously, we have a 
situation that I would like to discuss with you in executive session with 
respect to Cuba. I do not think it is desirable to discuss it in open 
session. 

The CHarrMan. I would just like to say when reference was made 
to a statement attributed to Mr. Hoeven, that he made no such state- 
ment, but the fact remains this publication indicted every member 
of this committee—and not only the chairman but everybody—it 
labeled all of us as pro-Castro. 

I am like Mr. Poage, if we are going to have a policy toward Cuba, 
200,000 tons does not mean anything. I do not want to just shave one 
side of his faee—I want to shave both sides and the top of his head. 
And I am willing to cut the quota as far as circumstances will permit 
us to cut it. 

[ think that any move we make is fraught with danger, if we go into 
it unilaterally and make sanctions. I have in mind a question which 
I think is unambiguous and perfectly clear, the question of, When do 
we violate that? Will 200,000 tons do it or will it take one-half million 
tons to do it? Where does it start and stop? I think that 
it is important that we know. If you want to discuss it in executive 
session I am perfectly willing to discuss it in executive session. | 
did not want to do it before the Rules Committee before I had the 
entire position of this administration on this important legislation 
which, I think, is of national, even of world, importance, because of 
what we know is going on in the rest of the world. 

Mr. Poacre. I do not want to discuss anything that should be 
discussed in executive session, but on page 2, you state that it will 
cause a feeling of uncertainty and you go on further to state: 

Because of these and other circumstances, this would be an appropriate time 
for the United States to seek ways to diversify its sources of supply and reduce the 


dependence of its consumers on Cuban sugar, the supply which may become 
increasingly uncertain, 
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With that I find no fault whatever. I think it is a correct statement. 
I want to congratulate the State Department on it. I think that 
you are right. 

But when we legislate —when we take you at your word and legislate 
what you suggest, I want to know your thoughts on it. 

Secretary Herrer. I stand right by that statement. 

Mr. Poace. That is all I want to say. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Betcuer. Mr. Chairman, in any discussions I have had in this 
committee or outside of the committee it was never intended in a 
partisan attitude. It was suggested that the best thing for the United 
States would be to ask for a continuation of 4 years with the power to 
readjust these quotas. I did not feel that it was a good thing to give a 
4-year extension. I did feel that the President should have the power 
to deal with it. And in backing a President of the United States I 
might be accused of being partisan because | am a Republican, 
and I was backing a Republican President, but there has never 
been a Democratic President within my lifetime who if he had come to 
this Congress and had asked for authority to deal with anybody in the 
world who has done the things that Castro has done I would be one 
of the first to give him that authority. 

This is not my position on the basis of partisan politics. I am sorry 
that partisan politics have entered into the picture. 

I think that if Castro starts shooting Americans he will shoot 
Democrats just as quickly as he will shoot Republicans. [Laughter.] 

And I think to give the power to the President of the United States 
to deal with any emergency that might exist is the only practical man- 
ner to handle it. 

I did not entirely follow Mr. Poage’s position of changing the quotas 
at all. When the bill was before the committee to extend the present 
program for 1 year I| offered an amendment to give the President the 
power during that year to readjust or cancel the quotas. That would 
have made it the same bill that the President sent to the Congress, 
with one exception, it would have been a 1-year bill, instead of a 4- 
year bill. That was voted down by a straight partisan vote. I do 
not know whether it was done on account of partisan polities but it 
simply so happened that no Democrat was willing to trust the Presi- 
dent with that power, and every Republican was willing to trust him 
with that power. 

Mr. Hacen. For the record, I voted for giving the President the 
authority to change Cuba’s quota downward. 

Mr. Bexcuer. | beg your pardon—lI believe you did. 

Mr. Bass. The President has that authority today, the record 
should show. All he has to do is to declare an emergency. He has 
the authority. 

Mr. Betcuer. When I get through, you can speak. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to know if the State Department would be 
in accord with the l-year extension with the power given to the 
President to readjust or cancel quotas during that 1 year? 

Secretary Herter. Yes, we would. 

Mr. Bevcuer. You prefer that bill over any other bill, except 
the 4-year extension? 

Secretary Herter. Yes, we do. 
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Mr. Beucuer. That is all. 

The CuarrmMan. This discussion, it seems to me, is somewhat in- 
compatible with your statement that you do not want a 4-year ex- 
tension now. 

Secretary Herter. From the outset we were for the 4-year ex- 
tension. 

The CHarrMan. That means that you say that you want a 4-year 
extension, and you do not want to open these quotas for 4 years 
How can you readjust the quotas, except by action of the Congress? 

Secretary Herter. Mr. Chairman, | think our feeling about a 4- 
year bill, as is clearly brought out by what is happening now, is con- 
ditioned by the uncertainty of having no bill at all at the present time 
before the Congress adjourns. We, | of course, want to see some bill 
enacted that will make possible a continuation of the very beneficial 
aspects of the Sugar Act. 

The CuarrMAN. Let me remind you of this, this act is one of the 
most complicated and involved acts ever presented to Congress. 

Secretary Herter. | fully agree. 

The CHarrMaANn. I want to compliment the members of the sugar 
industry, because they have always been able, when it came down to 
the homestretch, to agree. 

In 1956 when I presented a bill on sugar legislation before the 
House, Mr. Hope was on one side and I was on ‘the other—we both 
said to the House that the bill was so involved and so complicated 
that time would not even permit us to explain it in detail and that 
the House would have to take it on faith, and the House took it on 
faith, and we passed it without any trouble at all. 

I do not anticipate any great deal of trouble when we write such 
legislation, if we go about it in a fair and impartial manner and do 
the right thing. I think that these gentlemen sitting in these chairs 
here will cooperate and we will be able to present a bill to the next 
Congress which will, probably, be universally supported. 

Secretary Herrer. Mr. Chairman, I hope that is so. When I 
speak of a longer term, I speak of it only as an insurance in the event 
of difficulty. ‘The Congress has always the right to amend the bill. 

The CHartrMANn. I agree that you want that—most of the people 
want that, because they want to be secure in the fact that they 
have a quota that they might someday fill, such as the people in 
Puerto Rico. 

Anything might happen on the floor of the House if we should 
bring it out under an open rule. I have been here long enough to 
know that I cannot have my way. It is always a proposition of give 
and take and compromise. If we can stay away from partisan 
politics, fine; if we do not, the Lord knows what will happen. If we 
can get together on a bill w e can pass it in a few minutes. 

Mr. AsperNetruy. Mr. Secretary, I am one of those who find it 
rather difficult, in view of the situation that exists now in Cuba, to 
vote on any Sugar Act. On the other hand, I realize the importance 
of it. I think the act has resulted in profound benefits to the people 
of our country. 

Laying aside my feelings against the present government in Cuba, 
I am willing to accept the politic al dangers that go along with voting 
for my kind of a Sugar Act. 
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I did not know of this Republican political statement which Mr, 
Cooley referred to until just a few minutes ago. 1 want to find out 
from you—and I think that you can help the passage of this act if 
you would give us a forthright answer, and I know that you will— 
whether or not any kind of a Sugar Act which would extend a quota 
of even 1 ton to Cuba would be regarded as a bonus to support 
communism? 

Secretary Herter. No. I think that every one of the acts that 
have been before you involve a very considerable allocation to Cuba. 

Mr. AserNetHy. You would not regard that, even extending as 
much as a quota of 1 ton to Cuba as a vote for communism? 

Secretary Herter. Well, you mean as a fixed matter that could 
not be changed under any circumstances? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I did not say that. 

Secretary Herter. | think that was the implication of your state- 
ment. 

Mr. AperNetuy. That was not the implication of my statement. 
I want to know that if I vote to buy 5 cents worth of sugar from Cuba 
now or later, as long as the present government is in power down there, 
will it be regarded as a vote for communism? And if you so regard it, 
I will not vote for any act at all. 

Secretary Herrer. No, sir. My thesis all the way through here 
has been this—and this has been the administration’s position from 
the very beginning—that to merely renew the Sugar Act exactly as 
it is without any discretionary power on the part of the President as 
to our national interests or in the interests of an insurance of supply to 
our own domestic markets, which I understand Mr. Cooley tried to 
take care of with his amendment, would be granting to Cuba, under 
existing circumstances, a guarantee that I feel would be an un- 
desirable one. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I feel that the enactment of sugar legislation of 
some kind now is absolutely essential. ee feeling is not strong 
enough, Mr. Secretary, that I would vote for it, even though it would 
be only a nickel’s worth of sugar, if | would Ft regarded as having 
voted for communism, if I so voted for it. 

So, if I understand your statement, if | vote to pass out a sugar bill 
which will grant a quota to Cuba, irrespective of the amount, whether 
it be for 1 ton or 1 million tons, it is not regarded, as I understand you, 
as a vote for communism? 

Secretary Herter. I| did not put it in those terms. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. | am just asking if vou do—I want to know. 
Because I am not going home with a brand upon me as ae voted 
for communism. And it is not a question of the degree of brand—it 
does not make any difference whether it is 1 million ounces or 1 ounce 
of sugar. That is what I interpret this political statement to mean, 
I am ear to get the politics out of the atmosphere. I am not 
criticizing any body. I want the Secretary and my colleagues here to 
know that I feel very strongly that we need legislation, but I cannot 
vote for legislation, if voting for 1 pound of sugar for Cuba is going 
to be regarded as a vote for communism. Therefore, I would like to 
have the Secretary of State state for the record whether or not a 
vote would be so regarded. 

Secretarv Herter. Once again I have to go back to this: What vou 
are indicating is that there be fixed by the Congress, irrevocably, a 
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quota of some kind, whether it be 1 pound or 1 million pounds for 
Cuba? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Secretary Herter. That cannot be changed under any cireum- 
stances, even if our vital interests so require or we desire it. I think 
that is an undesirable type of legislation to pass at the present time. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Let me rephrase it. This is the news release of 
Mr. William Miller of New York, the Republican congressional 
chairman. I had not seen it until this morning. Here is what he 
says and I think that this is a very bad statement. It could lead to 
no Sugar Act at all, I am afraid: 

When the Democratic members of the House Agriculture Committee, led by 
Chairman Harold Cooley of North Carolina, voted on a straight party line basis 
to increase the annual U.S. commitment to buy sugar from Castro by 165,000 
pounds 
in the first place, there was not a straight party line basis vote— 
they were, in effect, approving a $150 million annual bonus for communism. 

The Cuarmman. That is incorrect. 

Mr. AserNetuy. It states: 


They were, in effect, approving a $150 million annual bonus for communism. 


I would like to point out that in fact 165,000 additional pounds 
would not amount to 150 million dollars’ worth of sugar. That is 
what they put out in this press release. I think that ought to be 
corrected. 

You state in your statement that we are now purchasing some 3 
million tons from Cuba. But according to this statement—according 
to this statement that is not a Communist vote, but if I add 165,000 
pounds to it 1 am voting for a bonus for communism. 

I would like to ask you, sir, what quantity can I vote for and not 
be regarded as being a Communist or voting for communism? 
{[Laughter.] I am serious about this. It is not funny. I will vote 
for whatever you think, or whatever you assure me will not be regarded 
as a Communist vote. You give me the tonnage, and you can count 
on my vote. 

The CHarrman. The discussion has been on the basis of a continua- 
tion of the present program which does not take anything from Cuba 
and which keeps the quota intact. 

Secretary Herter. That is correct; with the authority in the 
President 

The CuarrmMan. That is the administration’s present program. 

Secretary Herter (continuing). To reduce it. 

The CHarrMan. At the moment you are asking for the continuation 
of the Sugar Act. 

Secretary Herter. Mr. Chairman, may I say this—— 

Mr. Anernetuy. May I have an answer now? Will you advise me 
of the quantity or the tonnage that I can vote for and not be regarded 
as having voted a bonus for communism? 

Secretary Herter. May I begin by saying this: I served in the 
House for a good many years. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And very ably. 

Secretary Herter. I have never impugned the motives of a Con- 
gressman, no matter what his vote was on any question. I have 
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always assumed that he was making a genuine vote in the best interests 
as he saw it of the United States. I still maintain that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Thank you. 

Secretary Herter. I still maintain that position. 

With respect to a specific tonnage, obviously, I cannot answer that 
question in terms of tons. I am assuming—and I have never seen 
the statement which you have just read from—I know nothing 
about it—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Do you not think that it is a rather regrettable 
statement? 

Secretary Herter. I have only heard one paragraph of it. I do 
not know what the rest of itis. Iam afraid I do not even know the 
source of it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Perhaps I should not have asked that question. 

Secretary Herter. But | will say, the question of an additional 
tonnage over and above the quota which would come as the result 
of shortages elsewhere would be giving a bonus, certainly, to a govern- 
ment with which we are having very serious difficulties. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I agree with that.’ The bonus is an infinitesimal 
amount. We have a commitment of 3 million-some-odd tons. I will 
not pursue that further. 

I have one other question. I want to read one other paragraph 
from this sheet. It states: “The Cooley action hamstrings our 
Government,” he said, “puts us in the ridiculous position of paying 
for Castro’s growing army,”’ and so forth. 

At what level of tonnage can I vote for sugar for Cuba and not 
be regarded as putting our Government in the position of paying for 
Castro’s growing army? Will you give me that in tons? 

Secretary Herter. No; I cannot give you that in tons. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. May I read a little further? That answers me. 
I apologize for the interruption. It states: 


underwriting his seizure of American property. 


How much tonnage can I vote for to avoid that stigma being placed 
upon me? 

Secretary Herter. I do not think that there is a direct relationship 
there. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And it continues: 
subsidizing his trip to Moscow. 


Is there any level of tonnage on that? I want to get it in the record, 
Mr. Chairman. I think we have a right to get it clear here this 
morning. 

The CHarrMan. Certainly. 

Secretary Herter. I do not think tonnage is involved in that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And it goes on: 

And bis entertainment of Khrushchev in Cuba, and financing his insults to our 
Nation. 

My questions may have appeared to have been facetious, and some 
regard them as funny, but in all honesty they were not facetious, 
nor so intended, nor were they propounded in a ridiculous vein. 

I think the Secretary fully agrees with the members of the committee 
that we need to extend the Sugar Act in some manner or form; do you 
not? 
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Secretary Herter. I do. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The answer is “‘Yes.’’ And you also agree that 
if I vote to report a bill—that is, if you agree with me, even though 
it carried only 1 ton to Cuba— that I will not be regarded as having 
voted a bonus or even cast a vote in support of communism? 

Secretary Herter. That is correct. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Thank you, sir. 

I would like to ask that some member—and I do this reluctantly — 
some member on the minority side deliver the Secretary’s answer to 
Mr. Miller and ask that he issue a correction sheet on this statement. 

Secretary Herter. May I add this, I still feel just as strongly as I 
testified to at the beginning that the President ought to have the 
right, while the Congress is out of session, in our national interest to 
reduce the quota. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I am not differing with you on that. I might 
vote for that. My point is that I just want to clear this up, so that 
when I go back to the people of my district, I will not have the charge 
being put upon me that I voted to finance a Communist government 
and the like. 

The CHatrMan. I want to ask one question: If I understand, the 
principal issue here is that you are now recommending to the com- 
mittee an extension of the act as is? 

Secretary Herter. I stated that is our purpose. 

The CuarrMAn. So you, certainly, should not be accused of com- 
munism because you are supporting what this committee reported, 
plus the delegation of power? 

Secretary Herter. That is a very important part and considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Hacen. I am a Democrat, but I supported the proposition 
that the President should have the authority. At the same time, I 
do not believe that anybody should be labeled pro-Castro or pro- 
Communist for taking an opposite position. I think Mr. Miller was 
ill-advised in his statement. That is my position. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Secretary, to come back to the proposition, 
this committee reported a bill which I assume you are familiar with 
continuing the act as is for 1 year with the right of the Secretary to 
act under certain circumstances to assure an ‘adequate supply. We 
did not adopt the delegation of power to the President. So you do 
agree with the committee bill if you add the delegation of power to it? 

Secretary Herter. Yes. On the other hand, I have also said that 
we can get along with the bill—the last bill that Mr. Hoeven has in- 
troduced, if that is the will of the Congress. 

Mr. Hoeven. Exactly—lI wanted that in the record. 

The CuarrMan. Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Drxon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think that as regards 
to the number of tons we will subsidize Castro, that should be a matter 
for the President to decide. And if we tie his hands, then we rob him 
of the bargaining power which he might need, is that not right? 

Secretary Herter. That is right. 

Mr. Dixon. So if we tie the President’s hands we are, certainly, 
not acting in the interests of our country. As for myself, I want to 
give the President of this great country the right to act in these trying 
times. And please do not count me as one who will tie his hands. 

That is my feeling. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Dixon. I will. 

‘Mr. Anernetuy. For myself I am not about to say that I am going 
to depend upon the President of the United States to determine 
whether or not my action here was Communist or otherwise. I have 
just about been convinced by virtue of this statement that maybe we 
should not have any Sugar Act at all, because if we vote, according to 
this statement—if I vote for 1 pound of sugar for Cuba or 165,000 
pounds or 500 million pounds, then I am soft on communism. 

The CuatrMman. I think that we are all getting excited over a state- 
ment made by an utterly irresponsible person. Now go ahead. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. Drxon. If I might continue then, I am very much in favor of 
this statement by the Secretary of State on page 2 where he states: 

Because of these and other circumstances, this would be an appropriate time for 
the United States to seek ways to diversify its sources of supply and reduce the 
dependence of its consumers on Cuban sugar. 

First, Cuba might produce a million tons less, because of the distri- 
bution of land program and unsettled conditions there. 

Second, the contract is for 1 million tons to the Soviet Union. 

Third, a transaction with China of one-half million tons of sugar, and 
with East Germany and Poland, a contract for 60,000 tons and 50,000 
tons respectively. 

We would be justified in saying that we had better take care of our- 
selves, would we not? What are we going to do with a trend like that? 

[ agree with the Secretary when he says: 

Because of these and other circumstances, this would be an appropriate time for 
the United States to seek ways to diversify its sources of supply and reduce the 
dependence of its consumers on Cuban sugar. 

No truer statement was ever made. 

Our Secretary has made the statement that we have a deficit in 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico which the cane sugar and beet sugar people 
cannot fill. 

I have a statement here from Mr. Meyers who conducts the pro- 
gram. He is sitting in the first row there. He says 
the acreage has been reduced slowly because of the full size of the future deficit 
cannot be forecast a year in advance, 

I would like to just address this to our chairman. It deals with a 
statement that he made about the domestic industry not being able to 
fill deficits. Mr. Meyers says that the acreage had been reduced 
slowly, because of the full size of the future deficit could not be forecast 
a year in advance. The deficit cannot be determined before beets 
must be planted. That accounts for the beet industry not being able 
to fill deficits. You just give them a chance by notifving them in 
advance of the planting and marketing season and see whether or not 
they can fill deficits, 

The CyarrMan. Let me interrupt you to say that the Secretary is 
not prepared to discuss the provisions of the distribution of sugar. 
I do not think that is a proper question for him. I would like to hold 
the discussion on the question of policy. 

Mr. Drxon. I am addressing it to the Secretary’s statement on 
page 2. I want to determine if he stands behind that statement. 
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The Cuarrman. The Secretary made.a perfectly clear statement 
here. | 

Mr. Dixon. Our chairman has taken most of the time. Can I not 
have just 1 or 2 minutes? 

The CHarrMan. Go ahead. You are making a speech. Ask the 
question of the witness. 

Mr. Dixon. Are you acquainted with the amendment which was 
placed in the committee bill, I think at my instance, to prevent 
Castro from holding a club over our head by deferring the shipment 
of his sugar to us until we were forced to purchase from other suppliers 
and then dumping all of it on our market? 

Do you think that this amendment would take care of the sugar 
beet people in filling the deficit? 

Secretary Herter. There you are getting into a very technical 
phase of this. On the beet sugar industry’s capacity to do that, Mr. 
Meyers or Mr. Morse will be testifying here tomorrow, and they can 
testify better to that than I can. 

Mr. Dixon. That is the question that I raised with regard to his 
amendment which our chairman said took care of the problem. I 
am maintaining that it would not take care of it, because it would 
place in the other country’s hands pretty much the decision whether 
they would give us sugar or not until it was too late. We have to know 
a vear in advance before we can take care of this country’s needs. 
That has been our trouble all of the time. And, Mr. Chairman, that 
is Why this amendment will prevent him from dumping it at the last 
minute on us, but it will not give us notice in time to fill the deficit. 

The CuarrMan. The Secretary referred that to Mr. Morse and to 
Mr. Meyers. 

Mr. Dixon. Since he brought up the question, and the Secretary 
was asked the question, if the amendment did not take care of it, he 
now says that he wants Mr. Meyers to answer it. That is all I asked 
for. 

Mr. Hacen. Will you yield? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. This sugar does not have to come from the domestic 
beet area. It can come from any country in the world. There is 
plenty of sugar lying around in these other countries that is not being 
used. There is no proble m of a shortage at all. 

The CHarrmMan. Who said that? 

Mr. HaGcen. You said that there would be a shortage of sugar if——— 

The CHatrmMan. Where did you get that from? I made no such 
statement as that. Peru has some, and other countries have some. 

Mr. Hagen. I wanted to make that clear. 

The CuarrMan. I did not say that. 

Mr. Hagen. You complained about the candy manufacturers, and 
other users facing shortages if Cuba was cut radically. 

The CuarrMan. I have not complained about anybody. 

Mr. Hagen. Look at the record. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dixon has the floor. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Secretary, is there not the inference in your state- 
ment here that if we have quotas to give that you prefer to give them 
to our domestic growers, if they can fill them? 

Secretary Herrer. Well, in the original bill we indicated that——— 

Mr. Dixon. In the original bill. And that is what I am working 
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for, that we want this bill drawn so that the people from Mrs. May’s 
district who are begging for allotments, who cannot plant an acre, 
will get it. I think that the bill submitted by Mr. Hoeven is the 
right legislation. 

The CuHarrmMan. The Secretary does not agree with you, so let us 
move on. 

Mr. Hoeven. He does agree with me. 

Mr. Dixon. I do not think that we should give Cuba this windfall 
of 150,000 tons above the 3.1-million-ton quota. We are giving them 
a quota. And I do not think that we ought to give them the wind- 
fall above that. 

Mr. Coap. Will you yield there? 

Mr. Dixon. I yield to Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Pirnte. It is my understanding that this hearing this morning 
is to hear the views of the Secretary, who is going to help us to deter- 
mine how important it is to this country that the delegation of power 
should reside in the President, so that we might be aware of how 
much strength we would give him in effect dealing with the delicate 
situation which we understand we are faced with. And I was hopeful 
that the testimony this morning, whether given in open or executive 
session, would enlighten us on that point. I understand the Secre- 
tary’s views up to this point, and I am in accord with them, which 
will be helpful, but I, also, understood that the Secretary felt that if 
he could speak to us in executive session he would make that point 
clearer. 

The CHarrMAN. We will hear from Mrs. May. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CATHERINE MAY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mrs. May. Mr. Chairman, I feel it is very important that I make 
some comment for the record on certain statements you made in your 
opening remarks this morning. The chairman has stated, among 
other things, that no Member of Congress in this session had requested 
hearings for sugar legislation. A statement was also made indicating 
that he had not been requested by organizations representing sugar 
interests to hold hearings on the proposed changes in the Sugar Act. 
And, finally, he stated that no member of the committee had intro- 
duced a bill requested by the administration. 

Since I am a Member of Congress representing a large sugar beet 
growing area, I feel it is very important that the record state at this 
point that, starting early in the Ist session of the 86th Congress, in 
February of 1959 to be exact, I contacted the chairman of this com- 
mittee, as well as Mr. Hoeven, the ranking minority member, to ascer- 
tain when this committee would be considering sugar legislation. 
This was a very natural thing for me to do in that my beet growers 
were very concerned over extension of the act, so that they might 
have the vital information they needed for programing their sugar 
beet planting. 

It was indicated by the chairman to me on these occasions, and also 
during informal discussion in committee meeting on three different 
occasions, that there had been a general agreement that, with the 
Cuban situation so fluid and uncertain, it would be better not to take 
any action on extension of the Sugar Act in the Ist session of the 
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86th Congress. Jn interviews with representatives of the State De- 
partment and representatives of the sugar organizations, they indi- 
cated they were in agreement with this decision. On my return to 
my district in the fall explained to my growers this decision on the 
part of those who had the power and the responsibility for calling 
up this legislation for consideration. At that time, I quoted the 
chairman’s statement to me on this and explained to them that 
those close to the situation seemed to feel that this was a sound 
decision made in the best national interest. Having been assured that 
this legislation would definitely have to be considered in the 2d session 
of the 86th Congress, because the act was due to expire on December 
31, 1960, I introduced two bills requesting extension of the act and 
certain changes therein. These bills were H.R. 9985, introduced 
January 27, 1960, and H.R. 10576, introduced February 22, 1960. I 
then contacted the chairman and my ranking minority leader, Mr. 
Hoeven, urging them to hold hearings on these bills. I also have 
verbal assurance and copies of letters in my file showing definitely 
that representatives of the Sugar Beet Association, as well as other 
organizations representing sugar interests, had been requesting that 
the Agriculture Committees in the House and Senate bring up these 
various bills for consideration. 1 would also point out that, in both 
of these bills which I introduced, and in several other bills pertainin 
to sugar introduced by my colleagues in Congress, there is cama 
the provision requested by the administration giving *he President 
needed authority to change foreign quotas when it was deemed to be 
in the best national interest. 

At this time, I do not question the chairman’s decision to delay 
consideration of sugar legislation until so late in the session. Nor 
do I question his sincerity in his belief, under a very difficult inter- 
national situation, that this was the best procedure. I do want it 
shown clearly in the record, however, that there were those of us 
who did not share his viewpoint and did make requests that the Sugar 
Act extension be considered early in the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress. 

The CuarrMAN. We will go into executive session immediately as 
soon as Mr. McIntire has finished. Go ahead, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. I want to express my appreciation to the Secre- 
tary for his statement on this matter. I wall like to ask a question: 

In view of the fact that reference was made in the preceding dis- 
cussion that the proposal as presented in the last bill introduced by 
Mr. Hoeven would be a change of policy in relation to the 55-45 
formula participation in the growth, I would like to ask, Mr. Secretary, 
if you will have some of those in the Department who are conversant 
with the details of this legislation and the previous policies, so far as the 
State Department is concerned, to look at this bill of Mr. Hoeven’s 
which, after all, is basically dealing only with the growth factor as it 
occurs in relation to Cuba, and dealing then with the deficit and the 
distribution of the deficit as to whether or not the provisions in the 
Hoeven bill are a change in policy. It seems to me this is only a tempo- 
rary measure, meeting a situation of the moment, and an attempt, I 
think, to reflect the desire of many people not to pass any particular 
bonuses along to the Cuban Government at this time, but it is not a 
matter of basic purpose. And, frankly, I feel that the 55-45 formula 
is not being violated by any change, by the proposal of Mr. Hoeven. 
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I would appreciate a brief review being made on the part of the Depart- 
ment of State to give us the benefit of a further observation. on that. 

Secretary Herter. I will be very glad todo that. And if you would 
like, I will have inserted into the record at this point. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The information follows:) 


THe 55-45 ForMULA 


When sugar legislation was last considered by the Congress in 1955 and 1956, 
the administration recommended that increases in sugar consumption in the 
United States over the level of 8,350,000 tons should be apportioned between 
domestic areas and foreign countries in the ratio of 55-45 respectively. The 
Congress accepted this formula as a fair and equitable division of our steadily 
increasing Market, and it was written into the law presently in effect. The 
Department of State continues to believe it is an important principle which should 
be maintained in the future. 

Section 1 of the third bill introduced by Mr. Hoeven (H.R. 12624) provides that 
the Cuban quota shall not be increased above its present level, and that the quan- 
tity which would otherwise be allocated to Cuba shall be allocated to the domestic 
areas. In effect this provision contravenes the 55-45 principle, for increases in 
growth that would normally accrue to Cuba are not allocated to other foreign 
countries but to domestic areas. This of course would increase the share of the 
domestic areas above 55 percent of the growth of our market. When Secre ‘tary 
Herter indicated he could “live with’? H.R. 12624 if it were the desire of the 
Congress, he did so in the knowledge that the extension of the Sugar Act under 
consideration was for 1 year only amid unusual circumstances affecting our 
principal foreign supplier. As the proposed legislation was not a normal extension 
of the Sugar Act for an extended period of years, it was not considered that the 
basic principle embodied in the 55-45 formula was being substantially altered. 

‘The CHarrMaANn. Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. Is it not a fact that the President of the United States 
now has the authority, if he so desires, by declaring a national 
emergency exists between this country and Cuba, to revise, cancel or 
downgrade or do anything he wants with reference to the purchase 
of sugar from Cuba? 

Secretary Herter. I am not in a position to answer that categori- 
cally. ‘Lhis, I assume from your question, would mean that he would 
acquire certain war powers on declaring an emergency, but I am not 
sure that those war powers can be given to him without special act 
of the Congress. 

Mr. Bass. It would not necessarily have to come to that. 

Mr. Chairman, did not the Attorney General write us in answer 
to a request of yours that the President would have the authority in 
case he declared a state of emergency existed between this country 
and Cuba to do that? 

The CHAIRMAN. He did. 

Mr. Bass. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I ask for order? 

Mr. CuarrMan. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Bass. When the vital interests, as you state—the vital interests 
internationally, even from the standpoint of diplomacy or from the 
standpoint of economics—when the vital interests of this country are 
involved to the point where the President would want to bring about 
economic reprisals by withdrawing our trade, would you not state as 
the Secretary of State that an emergency really does exist between 
this country and Cuba in those circumstances? 

Secretary Herrer. This is a question very clearly for the Attorney 
General or a lawyer to answer, because it involves the whole question 


of war powers that I do not feel that I could answer categorically at 
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this point. I will be very glad to examine the message that you have 
from the Attorney General on this point and do my best to get an 
answer in the record. 

Mr. Bass. If the President of the United States said that a state 
of emergency actually existed between the two countries, would it not? 

Secretary Herrer. There are many implications that go into that, 
that might well be beyond the question of a quota arrangement 
with Cuba. 

Mr. Bass. With reference to this little poop sheet that we have 
heard about this morning, which, I think, is a most unfortunate 
incident, it bears out my feeling that : would be wrong in this election 
year to drastically change the Sugar Act or to do any more than, 
perhaps, have a 6- month or 1- -year abla because it appears to 
me now that an attempt is being made by political aspirants on the 
other side of the aisle to show that there can be a microfilm in a sugar 
beet as well as in a pumpkin. 

The CHatrMan. Not the Attorney General, that came from one of 
the attorneys in the Department, that in an emergency the President 
might do that. 

Mr. Horven. I want to make clear that the President does now 
have the authority to lift all quotas, not specifically as to Cuba, 
which my bill provides for. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Coad is recognized. 

Mr. Coan. I have one question. When Mr. Abernethy was ques- 
tioning you a few minutes ago about the tonnage aspect, that is 
at what point it would be taken as a position of being soft on com- 
munism or giving a bonus to Castro, in your response to his questions 
I notice that the inference was there that if we voted on a bill 
that established definite quotas for Cuba, without Presidential 
authority to lift those quotas, that that statement would stand. Is 
that true or false? 

Secretary Herter. That is correct. I feel that it would be very 
inadvisable at the present time to pass an inflexible act which would 
definitely guarantee under all circumstances, until the Congress met 
again, a specific quota to Cuba. 

Mr. Coap. In other words, if we voted a definite quota bill to 
Cuba without Presidential authority you do, in fact, agree with that 
statement that has been referred to here this morning? 

Secretary Herter. I would not say that I would agree with the 
wording, but I would say that it would be an unfortunate thing, 
I think, from the point of view of our foreign policy posture to have 
a bill of that kind on the statute books. 

Mr. Coap. 1 am led to assume that you do not in any regard or 
in any degree repudiate that statement? 

Secretary Herrer. You mean this statement? This statement 
that was read to me in pieces for the first time? I have never seen it. 
I do not know where it came from or anything about it. 

Mr. Coap. By your statement I am assuming that you do not 
re pudis te it, because if there is a bill 

The CHarrMan. He has not seen it. He has so said. 

Mr. Coan. I understand that. 

The CHarrMan. All right, we will go into executive session. 

(W = ‘reupon, at 11:40 a.m., the committee proceeded into executive 
session. 
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